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continued. 


Clairfont then became desperately 
in love with Lucilia; but the more she 
owed him in return, the less he dared 
to require any thing of her; he fours 
a sensible pleasure in being generous, 
and he ceased to be so if he availed 
himself of the rights he had required 
to Lucilia’s gratitude : accordingly, he 
was more timorous than if he had mer- 
ited nothing ; but Lucilia read his seul, 
and this delicacy took the strongest 
hold of her. In the mean time, the 
fear of appearing to want gratitude, 
er the dread of carrying it too far, made 
her dissemble her knowledge of thi 
intelligence Pomblac had given her; 
thus the good-will she testified td 
wards Clairfon-tappea ciree ana dis? 
interested, and he was so much th¢ 
more affected by it. Their mutual in} 
clination every day made a sensibl¢ 
pregress. They sought one anothet 
with their eyes, conferred with inti 
macy, listened to each other witl 
complaisance, gave one another an ac} 
count of their proceedings, in reality, 
without affectation, and, as it werg 
for the sake of saying something ; bu 
with so much exactness, that ther 
knew, almost to a minute, the how 
that they were to see each other again 
Clairfont insensibly became more fam 
iliar, and Lucilia less reserved. Neo 
thing remained but te explain then 
selves; for which purpose there wa 
no need of those marvelous incident 
which love sometime sends to the a$ 
sistance of bashful levers. One dw 
that they were alone, Lucilia let he 
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| fan drop; Clairfont picks it up, and 
presents it to her 

a pleasing smile ; 
the lover with the 


; she reccives it with 


moment that Clairfont’s: lips were ap- 
plied to it, she was unable to with- 
draw it. Lucilia, in her emotion, made 
a Slight effort to draw back her hand ; 
he opposed a gentle violence, and his 


ge 
eyes tenderly fixed on Lucilia’s eyes, 
entirely disarmed her. Their looks 
had expressed every thing before their 
tongues interfered; and the mutual 
confession of their love was made and 
returned in two words, ‘I breathe, we 
love !’ said Clairfont, intoxicated with 
joy. ‘Alas! yes, we do love # replied 
Lucilia, with a profound sigh; ‘it is 
-no longer time to, deny.it. But re 
member that I am bound by duties; 
these duties are inviolable; and, if i 
am dear to you, they will be sacred.’ 





1 
| 
| 


Lucilia’s inclination was not one of 
those fashionable passions which stifle 


respected it too much to take adyan- 
tage of it as a weakness. Transported 
with being loved, he fora long time 
confined his desires to the delicious 
possession of a heart pure, virtuous 
and faithful. 





—— 


} said he to himself, in his delirium, 
‘when we are not made happy by 


4 


-t. 
wae 


she uame of rigour that resistance with 
timid modesty opposes to wild desire 
Is there, beautiful Lucilia, is there a 
; denial which your looks would nat soit- 
Can I complain when you smile 


5 


en! 





that smile inspires | 
courage to kiss her 
hand; that hand was the most beauti- | 
ful hand in the world; and from the | 


shame in their infancy ; and Clairfont | 


| that he required, were made withou: 
| Opposition: he demanded new ones, 


‘How little we love,’ | 


| the conn 
singte pleasure ofloving! Who was the | 
stupid savage who first branded with | 
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| upon me? And hes my soul any wishe® 
| still to form, when my eyes draw fron 
yours that. heavenly voluptuousnes: 
with which you intoxicate all my sep 


€a 
ses? Far be it from us, I consentto it, 
all those pleasures foilowed by regrets 
| which wou! the serenity ¢« 
your life. 1 respect your virtue a 
much as yes cherish it vourself; an 
I should never pardon myself the hay 
| ing caused any remorse to spring ut 
in the bosom of innocence itself. Sen 
timents so hieroi 
anc Clairfor: 


was every 


blo 


troudie 


c charmed Lucilia; 

more tender every, day 
day more beloved, mor: 
happy, and more worthy to be so. Bu 
at length the railleries of his friends, 
and the suspicions they excited in hin 
with respect to that virtue which he 
adored, embatered his happiness. He 
became oly if, UNECasy, jcalous; eve 
ry thing vexed him, every tuing gave 
him umbrage. Lucilia every day per_ 
ceived her chain become closer and 


ee 


heavier; every day there were new 
| complaints to hear, new rteproaches 
| to undergo. 





Every man that she re- 
ceived with civility was a rival whom 


she must banish. The first sacrifices 


he obtained them; he wanted stil! 


more, she was weary of obeying “him. 
Ciairfen: imagined he saw in Lucilia’s 
impatieace an invincible attachment to 
trons which he prohibited 

we, at firs 


rec 
} 


* 
. 


and that ! so delicate an 


submissive, became fierce and 


tyvran 


nical. Lucilla was terrified, she souch 


to appease him, but tone purpose 
+ I will not believe,’ said the immpexiow, 
Ctairfont, + I will not believe that you 


love me till you live for me alone, as 


i do for you. What! if i possess, if | | 
fill your soul, what do you do with this 
troublesome crowd? Ought it to cost 
you any thing to banish what afflicts 
me ? Would it cost me any pain to re- 
nounce every thing that would dis- 
please you? What do I say; Isitnota 
continual violence that I do myself to 
see any thing but Lucilial Would to 
Heaven we were freed from this crowd, 
which besieges you, and which de- 
prives me every moment either of 
your looks or your thoughts! The sol- 
tude that so terrifies.you would com- 
plete ull my wishes. Are not our souls 
of the same nature? or the love which 
you think ycu feel, is it not the same 
that I feel? You complain that I de- 
mand sacrifices of you! Require, Lu- 
cilia, require in yourturn: choose the 
most painful, the most grevious trials ; 
you shall see whether I hesitate. 
There is no connection which I would 
not break, no effort which I would not 
make; or rather I should not make 
any. The pleasure of gratifying you 
will make me amends. Will serve in- 
stead of every thing; and what they 
call denials would be to me enjoy- 
ments.’—‘ You think so, Clairfont,’ re- 
plied the tender and ingenuous Lucil- 
ia, ‘but you deceive yourself. Each | 
of these denials is but little ; but alto- 
gether make up a great deal. It is the 
continuance of them that is tiresome; 
you have made me know by experi- 
ence, that no complaisance is inex- 
haustible.” While she spoke thus, 
Clasrfont’s eyes, sparkling with impa- 
tience, were sometimes turned up to 
Heaven, and sometimes fixed on her. 
‘ Believe me,’ continued Lucilia, ‘the 
sacrifices of true love are made in the 
heart, and under the veil of mystery : 
self-love alone demands puulic ones ; 
to that victory is little; it aspires to 
the honours ofa triumph ; and that is 
what you exact.’ 
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‘What a cold analysis,’ cried he, { 


‘and what vain metaphysics ! Love, to 
be sure, reasons thus! I love you, 
Madam ; nothing, to my misfortune, 
is truer; I would sacrifice a thousand 
lives to please you ; and whatever may 
be this sentiment which you. call self- 
love, it detaches me from the whole 
world to deliver myselfup to you ; but 
in abominating myself thus, I would 
possess you in the same manner. Cle- 
on, Linval, Ponblac, all these are sufh- 
cient to inake me uneasy: 1 cannot 
answer for myself. After this, if you 
love me, nothing ought to be more 
precious to you thak my repose; and 
my uneasiness, were it even a folly, 
you ought to dissipate. But why do! 








suspicions but too reasonable. And | 
how should I be easy, when I see that | 
every one who comes near you enga- | 
ges you more than myself?’ 
| 
‘Ah, Sir! what acknowledgements 
do I owe you!’ said Lucilia, with a 
sigh; ‘ you make me see the depth of 
the abyss into which love was going to 





position never corrects itscli. Iknow 
you, Clairfont; I begin to dread you, 
and’ cease to love you. This very mo- 
ment I see my frankness makes you 
desperate ; but of two punishments I 
choose the shortest; and by taking 
away from you the right of being jeal- 
ous, I create you the happy necessity 
of ceasing to be so.’—- ‘I know you 
in my turn,’ replied Clairfont, with a 
stifled rage: ‘the delicacy of a sensi- 
ble soul ill-agrees with the levity of 
yours; it is a Blamze that you must 
have for a lover, and I was a fool to 
take itill....—‘Go no farther,’ in- 
terrupted Lucilia, ‘I know all that 1 
owe to you; but I retire, to spare you 
the shame of having reproached me 


say a folly ? You render my alarms and with it.’ 


Clairfont went off in arage, and ful- 


| ly resolved never more to revisit a wo- 


man whone he had so tenderly loved, 
and who hac dismissed him with se 
much inhumanity. 


Lucilia, restored to herself, found 
piverself, as ic were relieved from a bur- 
den that overwhelmed her. But, on 





plunge me Yes, I see that there is 
no slavery comparable te that which 2 
jealous lover imposes’”—‘I, Madam! 
do I make you a slave? Have not even 
you an ebsolute empire over me? do 
you not do what you please with me ?’ 
—‘ Enough, Sir: [ have suffered a long 
time ; I flattered myself; but you now 
draw me out of my illusion, and no- 
thing can lead me into it again. Be 
my friend, if you can be so; it is the 
only title that remains to you with me.’ 
—* Ah, cruel woman ! would you have 
my death ?’——‘I want nothing but your 
ease and my own,.’—* You overwhelm 
me. What is my crime ?’?—‘ Loving 
yourself too well, and not esteeming 
me enough.’ Ah? I swear to you—’ 
‘Swear nothing: your jealousy is a 
vice in your disposition, and the dis- 











one side, the dangers of love, which 
she had just experienced ; on the o- 
ther, the sad prospect of everlasting 
indifference, suffered her to hope here- 
ifter for nothing but cruel disquie~ 
judes, or insupportable dulness. ‘ what,’ 
said she, ‘has Heaven given me a sen- 
sible heart, only to make me the sport 
of afop, the victim of a tyrant, or the 
tloomy companion of a kind of. philo- 
topher, neither affected nor moved at: 
iny thing?’ These reflections plunged 
her into alanguor which she was not 
ible to conceal: her company perceiy- 
«d it, and became soon as melancholy 
is herself. The women, to whom 
ler house was a rendezvous, were 
ilarmed at it. —* She is lost,’ said they, 
lif we draw her not out of this sad 
| {tate ; she is disgusted with the world : 








she loves nothing but solitude; the 
symptoms of her melancholy become 
every day more terrible; and by the 
force of some violent passion which 
agitates her, it is to be feared that she 
will fall again into the power of her 
husband. Do we know nobody to 
turn this young head? Blamze him- 
self set about it the wrong way, and 
dod not succeed: as to Clairfont, on 
whom we depended, he is a little fool 
who loves like a madman ; no wonder 
she should be afronted,’—‘ Hold,’ said 
Cephisa, after being lost in thought 
for some time, ‘ Lucilia has a roman- 
tic way of thinking; she must have 
something in the fairy taste, and the 
magnificent Dorimon is exactly the 
man that suits her. She will grow 
mad for him, I am sure; let us engage 
him only to go and invite her to sup- 
per at his fine country house: I will 
take upon me to give him his lesson.’ 
The party was accepted, and Dorimon 
made acquainted with it. 


Dorimon was the man in the world 
who knew best the most able artists, 
received them with the best grace, 
and recompenced them most liberally ; 
accordingly, he had the reputation of 
a connoisseur, and a man of taste. 


If, some centuries hence, this tale 
should be read, they may imagine it 
mere fiction, and the habitation I am 
going to describe may pass for a fai- 
ry castle; but it is not my fault if the 
juxury of our times come into compe- 
tition with the marvellous of fables, 
and if, in the representation of our fol- 
lies, probability should be wanting to 
truth. 


On the rich banks of the Seine, ar- 
ises, in form of an amphitheatre, a 
small eminence exposed to the first 
rays of the morning, and the ardent 
Sres of noon: The forest which crowns 
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\it, defends it from the chilling blast of 


the north, and the watery influence ot 
the west. From the summit of the 
hill, fall, in cascades, three copious 
springs of water, purer than chrystal, 
which the industrious hand of art has 
conducted by a thousand windings 
over green slopes. Sometimes these 
waters divide themselves, and glide 
along in meanders; sometimes they 
reunite in basons, in which the Heav- 
ens behold themseives with delight ; 
then they precipitate themselves, and 
pour along, dashing against rocks cut 
out into grottoes, in which the chisel 
has imitated the fanciful varieties of 
Nature. The Seine, which forms a 
bow at the foot of the hill, receives 
them into his peaceable bosom; and 
their fall recals to our minds those 
fabulous times in which the nymphs of 
the fountains descended into the hu- 
mid palace of the rivers, to temper the 
ardours of youth and love. 


An ingenious whimsicalness seems 
to have designed the gardens watered 
by these streams. All sides of this smi- 
ling scene agree without sameness; 
the very symery is striking; the eye 
rov-s without lassitude, and reposes 
without dullness. A noble elegance, 
a richness well managed, a bold and 
yet delicate taste, have been employed 
in embellishing them. Nothing is ne- 
giected, nothing forced or laboured 
with too much art. The concourse of 
simple beauties forms all its magnifi. 
cence ; and the equilibrium of masses, 
joined to the variety of forms, produ- 
ces that beautiful harmony which 
forms the delight of beholders, 


to be coniinued. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. 
continued. 
Besides other modes of occupying 


their time, their minds were frequent- 





ly excited by hopes and efforts to es. 


cape. An gitempt was made in the 
latter end of April, 1804, to under- 
mine the castle and escape under tlic 
wall, They commenced digging in 
the room of the warrant officers ; but 
after working for four days they reach- 
ed, at the depth of twenty-five feet, 
a loose sand and water, and found that 
the foundation of the castle was built 
upon made ground of so loose a tex- 
ture, that it was impractible to under- 
; mine it horizontally the requisite dis- 
jtance, which was one hundred and fif- 
, ty yards, without boards to prop it and 
Laney ~ its falling in; and as they had 
none of these they were obliged to look 
to some other means of escape. In the 
following May they adopted another 
scheme. One of the inner walls of the 
prison communicated with a subterra- 
neous passage, which they hoped 
would lead to the outward wall of the 
castle, and by perforating this they ex- 
pected to find a passage into the town. 
Accordingly they began to take out 
one by one the stones of this wall, 
which were carefully replaced to avoid 
suspicion. For this labour they had 
nothing but their case-knives a dull 
axe, and an iron bolt; but they at last 
got into a long, dark, subterraneous 
passage, which they followed for some 
time, till their progress was stopped 
by anothcr wall. This they perforsted ; 
but, to their surprise and mortification, 
found a Space of made earth, or ter. 
race, on which the top of the castle 
rested. They were not, however, dis- 
heartened, but began to excavate a 
space large enough for a man to craw! 
in upon his hands and knees, careful- 
ly removing the earth to a distance, 
and scattering it through the subter- 
ranean passage; but they had not 
made much progress, before the 
movements, of the soldiers and the 
great weight on the top of the terrace 























































































































































































cave in, and destroyed the 
Fortunately the 
suspicions of the guard were not exci- 
ted, and the plan remained undiscov- 
ered, 


made it 


whole enterprize. 


Another and more boli attempt had 
no better success. It was intended to 
reach, by a difficult and dn scrous 
way, to the window at the top of the 
prison, through which they were to 
get on the terrace, and taking advan- 
tage of some moment when the guards 
were asleep or inattentive, cross the 
terrace, a distance of fifty or sixty 
yards, to the parapet of the wali. In 
one of the embrasures of this they 
were to make fasta rope, formed of all 
the sheets tied together, and descend 
a height of ninety feet to the beach. 
‘The first who got down were to swim 
to a Spanish vessel about half a mile 


off, cut her boat adrift and bring it 
ashore, and the whole party were then 
to embark and endeavour to gain the 


\merican squadron. 


This plan was 
confined to Captain Bainbridge and a 
‘ew of the original projectors of it. On 
the eve ofits execution, captain Bain- 
bridge wrote to the Tripolitan minis- 
cer to inform himpthat as no regard 
had been paid to their parole, he 





blew so violent a gale of wind, that 
they were obliged to postpoue the pro- 
ject; and captain Bainbridge, finding 
that his departure excited uneasiness 
in the minds of some of the officers, 
abandoned the expedition and deter- 
mined to share their fate. The at- 
tempt was then mace by three lieuten- 
ants ard as many midshipmen. At 
midnight, on the twenty-first of May, 
they reached the terrace, and remain- 
ed there for nearly two hours, endeav- 
ouring to seek a moment to cross to 
the parapet ; but the terrace was cov- 
ered with guards, and they found no 
opportunity of getting off.. The fail- 
ure of this scheme put an end to all 
plans of escape, and they patiently 
waited their liberation from the hands 
of their countrymen. 





During the 
town, they were the melancholy and 
inactive witnesses of the efforts. of 
their countrymen. The burning of the 
Philadelphia, the expiosion of the fire- 
ship commanded by captain Somers, 
and the various attacks made on the 
town, all passed before their eyes. 
Sometimes too they were exposed 
from their situation to great danger. 
On one occasion, a twenty-four pound 
shot came into captain Bainbride’s 





Jeemed himself justified in attempt-| ped-room and passed within six inches 
ing to regain his liberty, and recom-| of his head. 


mending the officers who should be 


left behind to his particular gare and 


While the officers were confined, the 


ittention. To those officers themselves | men were kept at work during the day 


ue addressed a note, stating, that as| and locked up at night. 


all could not make the attempt, it was| however, which was required of them 


iecessarily confined to its projectors 


;; was always light, and nothing more 


chat the escape of himself and so meny|than wholesome exercise It was 


officers would enable them to render 


che greatest services to those who re 


mained, and hasten the period of their! ship. 
liberation, by lessening the sum to be 


demanded by the Tripolitans 





character, 


‘Lhe work, 


The prisoners 


| and mischieveous ; yet the ‘Tripclitans 
re had charge of them were rarely 
provoked to punish them. They used 
often to say, that the Americans were 
the most difficult to manage of any 
people they had ever seen. Several 
of the crew turned Mahometans, and 
thus gained their freedom; but the 
| rest remained faithful to their coun- 
try and their religion.* 





At last colonel Lear appeared off the 
harbour to negociate a peace with Tri- 
poli. The first overtures were em- 
barrassed by the employment of the 
Spanish consul, who was at length 
put aside, and captain Bainbridge 
proposed, as the shortest mode of pa- 
cification, that he should be permitted 
to visit the squadron. This request 
| was so new in Barbary, that the offi- 





bombardment of the | cers of the Philadelphia were obliged 


\to give a written declaration, that in 
case he did not return they would sub- 
mit to any|punishment the pacha might 
inflict. Under this guaranty he had 
an iterview with the American officers, 
and a treaty was at last concluded be- 
tween the two countries; by which the 
American and Tripolitan prisoners 
were exchanged, and the sum of six- 
ty thousand dollars given to the pacha, 
On the 3d of June, 1805, the officers 
were liberated after a confinement of 
19 months and 3 days, andon the 4th 
they, as well asthe crew, embarked, 
and soon after sailed for America. 


* It would be unjust not to record an in- 
stance of the generosity of these seamen. 
Among the drivers who superiniended them 
while at work was a Neapolitan, himselfa 
captive, who had often relented into pity 


scarcely as severe as the ordinary du- | for them and done them acts of kindness. 
-| ty which it exacted from themi on board | Touched by this treatment, the crew, as 
The ‘Tripolftans are, generally they were about to leave Tripoli, made a 
speaking, and excepting the people subscription out of their wages of between 
When | employed in the gun-boats, of a mild, 
these arrangements were concluded, humane 
the party reached the window, but it}were often obstinate, uncomplying, | themselves to freedom and his country. 


three and four hundred dollars, with which 
they purchased the liberty of the Neapolitan 
who was thus restored at the same time with 














ON W3T. 

Those pleasing sallies of wit, that 
dignify the more excursive mind, af- 
ford the most distinguished zest, to 
every social hour, ‘Those brilliant re- 
partees that flow in spontaneous lux- 
uriance from a mind of refinemem 
when adorned by purity of thought, 
must ever captivate and amuse the 
offspring of taste, erudition, and geni- 
us. When they are deck’d in the pleas- 
ing mantle of urbanity, they ever de- 
light, but when dictated by malicious 
invective they ever disgust. Although 
modesty, the most lovely flower in the 
garden of the graces, often droops its 
head, overcome by the temporary and 
vociferous blasts of unpolished criti- 
cisims, yet soon will it dethrone the 
usurpations of inpertinence and shine 
with more resplendent lustre. 


How beautiful is the smile of inno 
cept vivacity and wit, when it graces 
the female character ; how much great- 
er splendour it adds to their native 
charms? How powerfully it affects 
the susceptible breast of juvenility and 
how quickly it nurtures the tender pas- 
sion of love. Amelia possesses a bril- 





liancy of fancy surpassed by none of | 


her sex. 
wit, are clothed in such beautiful sim- 
plicity, engaging urbanity and unaffect- 
ed delicacy, that they ever improve 
the heart. refine the understanding 
and excite the genuine emanations ol 
loye and admiration. 


Spurning the arts of nefarious dis- 
simulation, and disregarding the im- 
perious voice of fashion, or the fer- 
tile opinions of the undiscerning, she 
displays her modest wit in all its na- 
tive luxuriance, as it flows from a 
mind truly amiable and sentimental. 
Youth are charmed with her lovely 
character and age behold with pleas- 
ure her rising worth. 


Her chambering sallies of | 


i 
‘ 
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Although quickness of fancy, when 
combined wich sentiment, is so truly 
delightful, yet like every other source 
of pleasure that sweetens the cup of 
existence, it is too often prostituted 
by the fuundlings of dullness, insipi- 
dity and ignorance. Every species 
of sarcastic railery, every speech that 
can possibly stab the bosom of tender 
sensibility, or disgust the delicate ear 
of modesty, are pronounced the genu- 
ine effusions of wit, by these who have 
never enjoyed the sweets of science 
and imbibed the splendid polish ot 
refined society. But alas, they great- 
ly err, for true wit is ever united with 
urbanity, good nature and virtue, and 
honest satire never wounds but with 
a benevolent desire to amend, The 
tinselled glare cf false wit, fascinates 
the vanity of youth to enter the list on 
every trivial occasion, and to aspire 
to the victor’s crown, though often- 
times contrary to the admirable dic- 
tates of honesty and integrity. When 
we contemplate the rustic clown, or 
conccited pedant, directing their non- 
sensical artillery of malicious witticism 
against characters greatly superior to 
them, both in genious and in years, it 
must even excite in the mind of pene- 
tration, the mingled sensations of pity 
and disgust. Eugenio possesses some 
luxuriance of fancy, and has cultivated 
the abstruser 
indefatigable assiduity, yet 


parts of science with 
sti 


gusts in every society, and is esteem- 


ed @ trifling buffoon rather than a youth | 
of erudition and genius. Estranged! 


; 
the | 


from the refinement of society and 


tender assiduities of reciprocal friend- 


ship, he effects to despise mankind ; 
and to afford a mere disgusting colour- 
ing to his character, he imagines him- 


. 
the 
Lait 


self to be the most brilliant wit of 
present age. 


taries, 


O wnt where are thy vo- | 
If at any time he is compelled | 
to relinguish his pedantic cell and 
mingle with polished society, he i 


i" 


such.an alien to the dictates of poli 
ness, that he directs all his ineffectue 


arrows of satire and groveling ribal- 
dry, indiscriminately against cvery 
character. 


with 


Had he united study amuse 


ment, he might have 
agrecable associate and 


been a very 
pleasing wit, 
but unhappily his visionary distaste fot 
the sweets of enlivening converse, ha: 
entirely conversed him into a despic: 


ble misanthrope and arrogant pedant 





Unhappily, in the aatic entertai: 
|ments of this modern and 


enlightene<’ 


period, a pert vivacious quickness cx 
torts the triumphs due to sense ; a sa! 
Castic Consciousness usurps the em 
| pire of hones: satire, and nonsensica 
ribaldry finds in the applause of im 
pertinent fools and illiterate knaves 
too liberal reward for the ab 
son and the injury of truth. 


uae Cc 
“oe 


ib TeCAa- 





COMPARISON. 

The tongue of a viper is less hurtfe 
than that of a sianderer—and the gild- 
ed scales of a rattlesnake less creacdfu! 
than the purse of the oppres so: 


RETROSPECT. 











still he dis- | 


There is certainly no greate 
ness than to be able to look back 
life usefully and virtuously ermplore 
and to trace our Own progress in exist 
ence, by such tokens as excite neither 
shame nor sorrow. 





A FAITHFUL GUIDE 
There are no priociples bet those 
of religion to be depended om ses 


these are abic tc 


in ¢3 
of real distress; and 
encouster the worst emergencies, and 
to bear us up uncer all the changes 
and chances to which our lives are 


subject. 





Whom smiles and tears make equa’- 


> ince? =? . » —- 
Ivy lovely, all hearts may court 














































































































































































AN INVERVIEW WITH THE DEY OF AL- | 
GIERS, 


As related by the late General W. M. Eaton. 


Consuls O’Brien, Cathcart, and 
myself, captains Geddes, Smith, Pen- 
rose, and Maley, proceeded from the 
American house to the court yard of 
the palace, uncovered our heads, en- 
rered the area of the hall, ascended a 
winding maze of three flights of stairs, 
4soanarrow dark entry, leading toa 
contracted apartment of about 12 by 3 
(cet, the private audiance room. Here 
we took off eur shoes ; and entering 
the cave (for so it seemed) with small 
apertures of light with iron grates, 
we were shown to a huge, shaggy 
beast, sitting on his rump, upon @ 
iow bench, covered with a cushion of 
¢mbroidered velvet, with his legs 
gathered up like a tailor or bear. On 
our approach to him, he reached out 
his fore paw as ifto receive something 
to eat. Our guide exclaimed, “ Kiss 
the dey’s han@!” The consul general 
bowed very elegantly, and kissed it— 
and we follewed his example in suc- 
cession —The animal seemed at that 
moment to be in a harmless mood ; he 
grinned several times ; but made very 
little noise. Having ‘performed this 
ceremony, and standing a few mo- 
ments in silent agony, we had leave 

to take our shoes and other property, 
and leave the den, without any other 
jnjury than the humility of being obli- 
ged, in this involuntary manner, to 
violate the second commandment of 
God, and offend common decency. 


‘ 


Can any man believe that this eleva- 
ted brute has seven kings of Europe, 
two republics, and a continent tribu- 
tary to him, when his whole naval 


force is not equal to two line of battle 
ships? Itis so! 
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DEATH. 
The most sensible motive to abate 
the passions in death. The tomb is 
the best course of morality: Study 
avarice in the coffin of the miser; this 
is the man who accumulated heap Up- 
on heap, riches upon riches—see, a 
few boards enclose hi.n, and a few 
square inches of earth contain him. 
Study ambition in the grave of that 
enterprising man ; see his noble de- 
signs, his extensive projects, his 
boundless expedients, are all shatter- 
ed and sunk in this fatal gulph of hu- 
man projects! Approach the tomb of 
the proud men, and there investigate 
pride : See the mouth that pronounced 
lofty expressions condemned to eter- 
nal silence; the piercing eyes that 
convulsed the world with fear, cover- 
ed with a midnight gloom ; the formi- 
dable arm that distributed the destinies 





of mankind without motion or life! 
Go to the tomb of the nobleman, and 
there study quality ! behold his magni- 
ficant titles, his royal ancestors, his 
flattering inscriptions, his learned gen- 
ealogies, are all gone, or going to be 
lost with himself in the same dust !— 
Study voluptuousness at the grave of 
the voluptuous; see his senses are 
destroyed. His organs broken to 
pieces, his bones scattered at the 
grave’s saouth and the whole temple 
of sensual plessures subverted from 
its foundation. 





THOMAS FULLER AND DR. COUSINS 


Mr. Thomas Fuller, a man admired 
for wit, but whose great fault was, that 
he would rather lose his friend than his 
jest, having made some verses upon a 
scolding wife, Dr. Cousins, his patron 
and benefactor, hearing them repeat- 
ed, desired Mr. Fuller to oblige him 
with a copy of them; to whom he-very 





imprudently, though wittily replied 






“Tis neediess to give you a copy, 
Doctor, for you have the original.” 





A Clergyman at Manchester has sta- 
ted the following fact: Examining 
the Registers of the Collegiate Church 
for the last six years, viz, from Janua- 
ry 1 st 1807 te the 31 st of December, 
1812, he found from the signatures 
that so many as 3756 persons had been 
married within that period who were 
not able to write their own names. 

{London Paper. 





A Farmer observing his servant a 
great while at breakfast, said, “ John, 
you make a long meal,” - “ Master,” 
said he, “a cheese of this size is not 
so soon eat as you think of !”’ 


—_—— 


Mr. Mingay, in the court of King’s 
Bench, some time since, made a good 
application of an old pun. ‘The cause 
was between a tailor and an attorney. 
His client found, he said, that it was 
not possible to make a coat for a law- 
yer without its ending in a suit. 





GOOD AND EVIL. 

Riches without charity are nothing 
worth, They are a blessing only to 
him who makes them a blessing te 
others. 





Daring Voltaire’s last visit to Paris, 
he was fatigued with the congratula- 





tions of almost every rank and des- 
cription. A young author, who had a 





\much larger stock of vanity than of 


merit, thought it his duty to do hom- 
age to the Nestor of literature. On 
being introduced, he thus began his 
complimentary address :—“ Great 
man, to day I am come to salute you as 
Homer ;—to-morrow I will salute you 
as Sophocles :—next day as Plato ;”— 
he would have proceeded, but was in- 
terrupted by Voltaire saying, “ Little 
man, I am very old; could you not 
pay all your visits in one day ?” 
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NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 15. 


—a eo 

A report was in circulation yester- 
day afternoon that the town of Erie, 
and the whole of Com, Perry’s fleet, 
has been destroyed by the enemy. 


Mr Nathaniel W. Strong, of this ci- 
ty, is appointed by the president of the 
United States, to take dispatches to 
our commissioners at St. Petersburgh, 
Messrs, Bayard and Adams, who are 
instructed to repair toGottenburgh for 
the purpose of entering upon a nego- 
ciation with the British government. 





About half past 7 o’clock, on Satur- 
day evening last, a fire broke out in 
the stables in John-street, near the 
corner of Gold-street, occupied by Mr. 


Guyon, and though the vigilence of| 


the firemen, on this occasion, was 
particularly conspicious, before it 
could be got under it consumed the 
stables in which it originated, the 
house in front, Mr. M'Lean’s grocery 
store, Mr Wilson’s bake house, and 
materially injured several dwelling 
houses adjoining, 





Between nine and ten o’clock on 
Thursday evening, a fire broke out in 
the rear of Harman and Henry streets, 
which consumed several small wood- 
en buildings. 


The British and their savages have 
evacuated Manchester and Lewistown, 
and returned to Fort Niagara. 


On Wednesday last, Gen. M’Clure 
surrendered the command at Buffalo 
to (brevet) Lieut, Col. Mallory—left 
the trontier—having previously order- 
ed the regular troops to Batavia. 

Bujalo Gasette. 


The seamen on board the Congress 
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frigate in many instances we are told 
subscribed ten dollars towards the re- 
lief of the sufferers by fire. One sail- 
or determined to out do the rest, or- 
dered fifteen dollars to be affixed 
against his name, but was informed 
that he had only twelve to receive. 
“Well Mr. Purser, (said the tar,) 
down with three towards another 
cruize.’’ 


The wife of the Gunner of the new 
sloep of war Peacock, was on Monday 
safely delivered ofthree children, two 
daughters and a son. 





the Pike, on his way from Sackett’s 
Harbor. to. Utica, a few days since, 
was attacked by a man on horseback, 
who presented a pistol at his breast 
and demanded his money. The sailor 
deliberately handed him his pocket- 
book; containing about three hundred 
dollars; but while the highwayman 
was turning about to make off with his 
booty, the sailor drew from his pocket 
a pistol, the contents of which (to use 
his own expression) soon brought the 
highwayman “ to anchor,” and he was 
taken before a magistrate. The bold 
son of Neptune, however, on being 





| required to make oath that he was in 
| bodily fear, refused to do it, leaving 
| his antagonist in custody of the magis- 
| trate. Unca Pat. 
| 





MELANCHOLY OCCURRENCE. 
Was drowned, on Sunday, the 2d 
| of January, in Chapman’s mill-dam, 
| 


in Wrightstown Township, Bucks | 


| Country, Pennsylvania, three girls and 
one boy. ‘Two ofthem were daught- 


ers to Isaac Worthington, one aged | 


/ about 14, the other 10 years. The 
| other two, one a daughter to Iaaac 
| Burrows, about 12, the other a son 
} about 7 yearsofage. They were sli- 
| ding about S$ o’clock in the afternoon ; 


_ 2 





the youngest ones broke through ; the 
eldest girl went to their assistance; 


but unfortunately was drawn in. The 
alarm was soon given by some chril- 
dren who were sliding ; but owing to 
the distance from a house, nearly one 
hour had elapsed before the first was 
got out; and the last was not found 
until the next afternoon, notwithstaan- 
ding a great number of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood eollected togeth- 
er, diligently searching all night, and 
did not succeed until they had cut 
nearly all the ice off. 





. 

D. G. Hogan, late a sailor on board 
gan, | Dr. Howe, Mr. Peter Francis Gentil, to 
| Miss Catherine Rochefontaine, both of this 


——> sae - 
MARRIED, 
On Monday evening last, by the Rev 


city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. Moore 
Mr William Jaques, to Miss.Louisa Howe 
both of this city. 





DIED, 

On Friday wight, the 7th inst. very much 
lamented, by 2 wound he received at the 
late fire in Beekman-street, Mr. Gerardus 
Burger, Block-maker, of this city. 

On Seturday evening, of a lingering ill- 
ness, in the 79th year of his age, Mr. Joseph 
Stevens, an old inhabitant of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, after a lingering 
iliness, Mrs. Lucy Holmes, wife of Edad 
Holmes. 

On Wednesday morning, Mrs. Rebecca 
M‘Carty, wife of Charlies M‘Carty. 

On Tuesday morning, after eleven dav« 
illness, in the 74th year of his age, Mr. 
Christian Shultz, an old and respectable ia- 
habitant of this city. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Thomas Marston, ia 
the 75th year of bis age. 

Wedaesday, at Oyster-Bay, L. L. afiera 
short illness, John Fleet, Esq. one of the 
members of assembly for Queens county. 
Distinguished for his understanding, integ- 
rity, and usefulness, society will long ce- 
plore his loss, and his relatives amd friends 
, the severesi deprivations. 


FRANCIS WUNNEN BERG, 
INFORMS his friends aad the public in ze- 
neral, that he has commenced the FU RRY- 

| ING business again, at pis former resi‘ence, 

, No. 120 Williem-street. As the season is 

| too facadvanced to accommodate with a+ w 

| Mujfs end Tippeis, be offers his services tc 

balteranud repair such ariicies as be may 
favored with. 

Ladies and Gentlemen baying Fers which. 
require dressing Or made ep, can have theo 
done in the neatest manner, to apy patiern, 
and at the shortest police. Jan {> 
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Avise my son)! with rapture ris 


And (i'd with love and fear, adore 


ihe awful sovereign of the skies, 
Whose merey lend’s me One cay more, 

And may this day-—indulgent power! 
Not idly pass, nor fruitless be ; 

But may each swiftly flying hour ’ 


Advance my soul more nigh to thee. 


tutcan it be? that power divine, 
Whose throne is lights unbounded blaze, 
‘VY hile countless worlds and ange!s join 


lo swell thy glorious song of praise, 


Vill deign to lend a favouring ear 
When I poor abject mortal pray ? 
3'(boundless goodness) he will hear, 


Vor cast the meanest wretch away ! 


en let me serve thee all my days, 
And may my zeal with years-encrease, 
For pleasure, Lord! are all thy ways, 
And all thy paths, are paths of peace. 
NARITA. 
For the Olio. 


—- 





io ’ 

(nee as I walk’d to shun contentious strife, 

\nd taste that bliss which sweetens human 
life, 

‘Ty feet were led along a spacious bay, 

here Hudson’s waves in wanton nurmurs 
play. 

Careless as thought, I pensive onward 

stray’d 

fo where thick cedars formed a pleasant 
shade. 

Here then, Lery’d, in selitude’s retreat ; 

ITere noise and tumult slumbers at her feet ; 

iTere peaceful silence holds Supreme com- 
mand ; 

Here contemplation’s useful pow’rs expand ; 

{icre modest reason claims her blest abode, 

And though’, unsuilied, fixes on its God. 

{ paused awhile, then turning to the right, 

A scene of sorrow struck my wand’ring 
sight : 

There, ou a rock, which lean’d o’er Hud- 
son’s wave, 

sat a fair female melancholy grave; 

Her hair unbound, loose wanton in the air ; 

Her looks distortod, and her bosom bare ; 
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Her cheeks were mark’d by keen affliction’s 
plough, 

And sorrow’s mantle fasined on her brow ; 

Each breath she drew was sanctioned by a 
sigh, 


| And grief’s bid tear-drop falling from her 


eye. 


Advancing near to have a plainer view, 
’ To see if fancy’, or to know if true. 
’ 
| With wild averted look she saw and ecry’d: 


“Where oh! my God, shall 1 poor woman 
hide.— 


‘* Is there no refuge from ungrateful man ; 


“ To bare his sight is what I never can, 

“ Away,” she said, “and spread the foul 
report; 

“ And since I’m man’s, make me the vir- 
gin’s sport. 

“ Here let me sit upon this rock forlorn, 

“Since [’m a victim unto trouble born ; 

* Here let me sit and give my sorrow scope, 

“For in this world there’s nothing I can 
hope ; 

‘“¢ Here let me sit in sorrow and disgrace, 

“ And weep out life for the poor female 
race ; 

“Or, like Lucretio, ravish’d of her charms, 

“Find my relief in welcom’d daath’s cold 
arms.” 


Poor child of grief, I cry’d, once let me 


know 

The man who caus’d thee sueh unequall’d 
wo, 

And by this hand I swear to avenge thy 
shame, 


Or with my life obliterate my name. 

Name but the wretch—that secret once re- 
veal ; 

And by my blood, his smokes upon this 
steel. 

“ Forbear,” she said, “ nor urge me relate ; 

«¢ My doom is fix’d unalterable as fate. 

‘¢ No power on earth can give my mind re- 
lief; 

“ My heart is Jelug’d in a flood of grief. 

“T lov’d a man, he doth inconstant prove, 

‘¢ And I’m neglected for unguarded love, 

RECLUSE, 


THE MISERIES OF WAR. 


What art thou fascinating war, 
Thou trophied painted pest, 


That thus men seek, and they abhor, 
Pursue and yet detest. 


























Are honor and remorse the same; 
Does nturder laurels bring ; 





is rapine glory! carnage fame ! 











Flies crime on vic.’ ry’s wing! 
Their wrongs who never shall return - 
‘Their woes that but survive to mourn. 
F’en when the battle rages high ; 
When to the charge the legions fly, 

And trumpets strike the ear, 

Shall from ihe bravest wrest a sigh, 

That starts soft pity’s tear. 







Where will ambition’s folly reach : 
Sure nature ne’er design’d 

Her noble gifts, an art should teach 
To man to thin his kind. 

Will they deserve their country’s care, 
In its defence who fight ; 

Who bulwarks of their nation are— 
lis glory—its delight; 

Vet for their wrongs who ne’er return, 

Their woes who but survive to mourn, 

i’en when the battle rages righ ; 

When to the charge the legions fly, 
And trumpets cleve the ear, 

The truly brave shall heave a sigh ; 
Shall vent kind pity’s tear. 


Then do not for an empty name, 
A phantom thus pursue : 

Think that if glory mark thy fame, 
Murder shall mark it too. 

Beason and peace, and love dwell here, 
And if for others wo; 

We heave a sigh, and start the tear ; 
From gilt they neven flow. 

Ah stay, lest thou shouldst ne’er return, 

Lest I should but survive to mourn ; 

Lest when the battle rages bigh ; 


When to the charge the legions fly, 
And trumpets cleave the ear ; A 


Thy fate demands the generous sigh, 
An¢ mine the pitying tear. 





















WANTED, 

TWO APPRENTICES to the Hatting 
Business. Apply to Mitchel Ryder, No, 
235 Water-street. 

October 50. 
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